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J. DEVINE 


ON BOOKS AND BORSTAL BOYS 


We hear much today of the state of the prisons and borstals, of over- 
crowding, of escapes and the excitement of the chase. But the escaper 
returns in due course to his fellows, or his fellows in another place, 
and once again the weary pattern, or the rehabilitation programme, 
as you will, commences. The escaper of course is the exception; most 
are content or perhaps resigned to the lot that society has assigned to 
them. As society taketh away so it returns, and in this article I want 
to consider the solace returned in the form of books and reading 
matter in general. 

Some wit once remarked that the only thing borstal youths were 
interested in was their release date and while admitting a certain truth 
in the statement, we who work with them must discount it, or use its 
main premise as a sort of carrot to be brought nearer by gainful em- 
ployment and conduct not prejudicial to the good social order of the 
institution. The reading of good books is of course considered to be 
gainful employment and many sources are tapped in ensuring an 
adequate supply. The Justice Department provides a basic supply with 

We welcome this article on an aspect_of library activity that has not been given much 
publicity in the past. The writer, Jim Devine, is the Education Officer at the National 
Prison Centre, or “Borstal’’, Waikeria, near Te Awamutu. He has written the article 
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the accent on reference and trade training; the Country Library Ser- 
vice, with its van exchanges, requests and loan collections, and many 
other sources from Rotary to the relatives of trainees, ensure some- 
thing for all. Book drives organised by well meaning citizens we view 
with some reserve. Experience has shown that many of the books 
cast out by householders could as well be burnt on their rubbish tip 
as on ours. Oddly enough, though, the fact that a book is consigned 
to our rubbish tip gives it an automatic value—who would burn any 
but the most pornographic literature? And so the doings of Tom 
Wharton and the Greyfriars Remove retail at two “figs” a time. 
Censorship of books, always a vexed question, is concomitant with 
penal institutions and will be my next consideration. 

The administration feels, and it has my agreement, that our charges 
should be protected from the influence of the pornographic book 
without literary worth; the type of book that makes big play of the 
sexual feelings, accentuates the abnormal in sexual practices and is 
frequently concerned with violence and crime. As W. J. Scott points 
out, “we take positive action in education of the young generally to 
build in each individual a love of what is true, good and beautiful, 
and though we may not be able to prove that pornography corrupts, 
it obviously cannot do any good and, in the sense that a liking for it 
makes the positive action harder to take, it can be said to do some 
harm”. On the other hand the censor must always bear in mind that 
some of the books that are most outspoken on sex matters can intro- 
duce a young reader to a great work whose excellence would achieve 
its own triumph. Books sent in by relatives are censored by the disci- 
plinary receiving officer and many books of the lewd magazine type 
are dispatched to the furnace. Library books come into my domain 
and I am often much exercised by the above considerations. Now 
and again a prison officer will take exception to my choice and come 
along brandishing the offending passage, but strangely enough even 
more opposition comes from the men inside, especially the older ones. 
I suppose this is in the tradition of Dostoevsky. He too found a certain 
dignity and communal responsibility in prisons. Here we have the 
older protecting the younger from what they consider to be sedi- 
tious. In choosing our librarians from men on the inside we have 
to guard against the over-zealous guardian of the community’s morals. 

Request service books have to be carefully considered in relation 
to the person requesting. Much soul searching goes on, as the fact 
that a man has progressed sufficiently to fill in a request card may be 
the beginning of an awareness of service beyond the prison wall. 
Should his first attempt at communication, poor though it be, remain 
unanswered? 

Other considerations do arise; if the book in question is ordered, 
will it stay with the man requesting or will he be too weak to resist 
popular demand? What about our duty of protecting Country Library 
Service books, as far as we are able? The request service is bedevilled 
by this lending and losing of books. The man who originally requests 
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lends it to his cobber who again lends or the book disappears from 
locker or cell. Thus the return cards arrive but the book has gone, in 
some cases for ever. This brings me to our relationship with the 
Country Library Service. The request books are not the only ones 
that disappear, as library van changes can go with equal facility and 
this happens despite regular book round-ups. You may well say, “But 
what about your card and issue system?” But here I must remind you 
that our society is a special one. Despite the vigilance of the librarian, 
books and cards jointly disappear; erotic passages become collector’s 
pieces, have a barter value, and are hidden away in dark places. Many 
such are handed on from year to year until they become a dark, 
greasy, annotated, smudgy mess. One book found recently, and faintly 
recognisable as a library book, went to earth with the “class of °49”. 
Books are defaced, passages mentioned previously are removed for 
further study or, believe it or not, are removed so that the next reader 
will not be corrupted. Humorous writers abound in penal institutions 
and unlike the lavatory wall wag who wished “a happy Christmas to 
all our readers” they carry their work into the books and magazines. 
Here again the perpetrator is hard to trace as the current possessor 
of the book is not the one the book was issued to and is a sterling 
fellow who possesses neither pen, pencil nor the sense of humour re- 
quired. Books on mechanical subjects are read by the mechanics on 
the job and when the oil stains are pointed out they are very sorry 
but the garage is where they need them, and where is the garage 
without S.A.E. 30? Farm machinery books remain loyal to the tractor 
when the driver has taken cover from the rain and nobody is more 
amazed than the driver when the condition of the book is questioned. 
Books in association cells and dormitories become communally owned 
and the borrower feels no responsibility for return. There is a constant 
demand that the loss, and its consequences, should be borne by the 
last borrower. This seems a fair enough demand to a clerk faced with 
a loss and a bill, but the onus of transfer is not so easy—to me any- 
way. The book was probably stolen and the cost if shouldered can 
run away with anything up to a quarter of the man’s total earnings; 
and he goes out with little enough as it is. Books can be used for 
other purposes, such as draught preventers and window openers; they 
prevent hot cups and plates from staining cell furniture, and an array 
of them gives tone to any self-respecting cell, and there are other 
uses. This sorry picture of how a section of our clientele treats their 
wares we have to present to the Country Library Service; but to our 
unfailing surprise we are not blacklisted or refused any service or 
supply. Our requests are still searched for through the length and 
breadth of the Dominion and our visits to the Hamilton office and 
our special requests are given every consideration. 

The institution’s school has been allowed a separate library collec- 
tion and various groups allowed subject requests. The same odd law 
operates in borstals as on the outside, that is if you have a restricted 
collection everybody wants to be in. This school library collection 
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open to selected persons (good returners, clean readers, etc.) attracts 
some of the strangest and most unliterary types. 

This does not mean that the Country Library Service is not con- 
cerned about the non-return or the state of its books when returned. 
On the contrary, both the Service and the administration are con- 
stantly seeking new measures to minimise losses and defacement of 
books. We are now looking at the van loan to see if some of these 
books can be replaced by others, equally valuable from the reading 
point of view but with longer service. We must tread warily however, 
remembering that the destroyers and the defacers ‘represent but a 
small proportion of our numbers and even they are not beyond the 
reading pale. The demand for reading must not be jeopardised. Men 
who have many hours of solitary meditation are good targets, and 
the right book at this time can be, and indeed has been in many cases, 
the beginning and the basis of reorientation towards decent citizen- 
ship. me 

The next consideration is the type of books that are read. Borstal 
boys are recruited in disproportionate numbers from the under-edu- 
cated group in the population at large and their post-school reading 
has usually been of the most meagre kind. Allowing for the error 
common to all generalisations we can say that apart from a small 
intellectual group at the top and a non-reading illiterate group at the 
bottom we find a record of comics, weekly newspapers of no great 
pretensions, the lewder type of magazines, an odd paperback of the 
Micky Spillane variety and maybe a daily newspaper. Some of the 
more classic Bowlby institution types will vary a little with murder 
and crime stories, war stories and the part of the daily paper that 
reports the business of the courts. Some of the odder types who come 
to mind are those who read magazines but only when in the bath, 
and those who specialise in the heart-ache letters in women’s maga- 
zines. The intellectual group, which is no misnomer, may include 
university students, teachers, former club leaders, accountants, etc., 
and this group provides few reading problems. They know what they 
want and make full use of all facilities in getting it. They organise 
their own circulation lists and distribute a variety of magazines re- 
ceived from both Justice Department and the Country Library Service; 
these include the New Yorker, the New Statesman, the English 
Listener, Harpers, the Economist and the Geographical Magazine, to 
mention just a few. The New Zealand literary magazine Landfall has 
been requested as an addition to this list and we hope to include it 
this year. From this group we choose our librarians, institution news- 
paper editors etc., and they provide the backbone of the various 
cultural groups. It has been noted that sex offenders and men who 
are in institutions on capital charges invariably respond well to the 
educational side of prison and borstal life and usually gravitate to- 
wards this group. Next we have a large middle group and although 
once again we must beware of generalisations, certain trends have 
been observed over the years. Books in which sex looms large, or in 
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which the title suggests it might, are in great demand and are sure 
of a reading public, though not a steady one. War stories have their 
adherents too, with emphasis on the escapers and much self-identifi- 
cation with the main characters. Sea stories are also popular especially 
those of the lone yacht, world wandering variety—there may be some 
deep psychological explanation for this: the wide unfettered main 
as compared with the close confines of the prison farm? Be that as 
it may the demand remains. In fact like the common soldier with the 
field marshal’s baton in his haversack every borstal boy has his tiller, 
compass and maps securely stowed in his future. Books on navigation 
and seamanship are eagerly borrowed, devoured and duly disappear 
with the same ease as those with appealing sexual descriptions. Atlases 
too are in big demand but I now lend out a giant specimen that is so 
hard to hide it invariably returns; it has slightly more annotations 
than an admiralty chart. This business is taken with deadly serious- 
ness and someone will wait on me one night to enquire about the toll 
charge at the Brunsbuttel end of the Kiel canal while another will 
seek an urgent weekend interview, unable to sleep and worried stiff 
about the effect of the Colombo swell on the stem post caulking. 
Laborious courses are plotted, rigid timetables drawn up while ship- 
mates pledge with tattoos companionship to the death. 

Languages too come in for some consideration and while this is 
reasonable and understandable in the case of foreign going yachts- 
men, others who have no immediate intention of going north of the 
Queen Street milk bars are likewise attracted. The language does not 
have to be a reasonable one and anything from Swahili to Finnish 
can be demanded, but for some reason unknown Spanish remains the 
firm favourite. I can not think why this is—surely not Franco? 

Books on sport of course are a favourite; mention your sport and 
we have its exponent, boxing, weight lifting, the body beautiful, 
physical culture (I can’t remember a time when we: have not been 
searching for a book written by Rocky Graziano), cricket and soft- 
ball in the summer, rugby, soccer and hockey in the winter. Indoor 
sports also provide a reading demand with requests for books on 
basketball, not so much on table tennis but plenty required on chess. 
Evening classes and trade extension activities also provide stimulation 
for further reading. The public speaking group for instance will seek 
all sorts of reading for talk presentations together with books on the 
art of public speaking—this is another facet of borstal life, the belief 
that perfection in any art can be obtained if one can get hold of the 
one right book on the subject. When the group accepts a debate either 
within the institution or with an outside club they immediately send 
off a request card to the Country Library Service giving the subject 
for debate and requesting related reading—another excellent service. 
The drama group likewise creates its reading demand. Much trouble 
is experienced in the regathering of play sets, but I understand that 
this is not peculiar to borstals. Serious playwrights and impresarios 
abound, some swashbuckling, loud-mouthed and complete with Am- 
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erican or ZB quizz programme accents; others, pathetic, sad creatures 
continually writing unconnected childish drivel but needing to pre- 
sent it for appraisal by an audience. Some feel and respond to the 
need for books; others feel that the authors could with advantage 
consult them. Besides producing great navigators and playwrights 
borstals are a home port of the great actors and as the day of pro- 
duction draws near (production usually being timed to fit in with 
the visiting Parole Board visit) great nervous tension is apparent. In 
fact Maria Callas has nothing on our people. I can not at the moment 
recollect one production in which less than two of the cast have not 
been locked up for some breach of the institution’s rules less than 
eight hours before the show went on. 

One sport, and that close to the heart of our people, I have left to 
the last—you have probably guessed it anyway—motor cars, motor 
bikes, hot rods, pepping-up, speedway and track, tough-on-two-wheels 
and all the rest of it. The Justice Department has to a certain extent 
foreseen the demand in this direction and subscribes to all sorts of 
mechanical magazines, the Motor, Motor Cycle, Autocar, Popular 
Mechanics, Mechanics Illustrated, and many others of a like nature. 
The great difficulty with these magazines is getting them to circulate 
as these mechanically minded men are avaricious collectors and the 
magazines are soon earmarked as private property. We have tried 
the circulation list but unlike with the intellectual group these books 
bog down past name two or sooner; we have tried the card record 
system but here again card and book jointly disappear or the book 
is stolen from the bona fide borrower. Their popularity can also be 
gauged from the number of books of this type that we have had to 
pay for over the past few years, library and technical college books 
that have disappeared without trace. Country Library Service also 
provides magazines on mechanical subjects in their periodical rota 
but very wisely makes us the last station on the circulation line. We 
are still searching for an efficient circulation system. 

Trade training is another activity within the institution that creates 
a reading and book demand. In this field we try to approximate to 
the army maxim of “teaching anybody who comes anything he wants 
to know”, within reason that is, and with the element of guidance 
added. If we do not have the facilities here we try and put the man 
in touch with outside teaching bodies. Some trades are well organised 
and their apprenticeship training syllabus clearly outlined; their text 
books are specially designed to fit in with students doing a progressive 
evening or day course. The motor trade is a good example of a well 
organised trade with an excellent textbook, Mechanics of the Motor 
Vehicle, written by a member of the staff of the Technical Corres- 
pondence School. The syllabus of the course gives future reading 
tasks in this book and reference is also made to films and film strips 
which can be borrowed from the Motor Trades Certification Board. 
The carpentry trades’ course is another that is well organised and the 
relevant text book here is the New Zealand Carpenter and Joiner. In 
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this trade we find books like Lancelot Hogben’s Man Must Measure 
in big demand because, with our people, the pictorial approach often 
gets home when other methods falter. In addition to the textbooks 
much supplementary reading of a trade nature is supplied by the 
Justice Department, and the Country Library Service also helps out. 
We find too that the well organised trades will accept the training we 
give our people as being equal to what they would get on the outside, 
allowing the time thus worked to count towards the full apprentice- 
ship course. 

In other trades we are still outcast and shunned and here we have 
failures. For most of our people these courses present a great struggle, 
and as our men are not noted for a propensity for struggling, many 
fall by the wayside; but a surprising number (and this often from 
the most unpromising material) win through to some degree of 
success. 

Some thirty-seven per cent of our residents are of Maori origin 
and no reading report would be complete without consideration of 
this group. I must admit straight away. to an uneasy feeling when 
working with many of these people that one is not working with 
conscious law breakers but with a rootless people whose main prob- 
lem is one of assimilation. Broadly speaking they come from places 
where reading is not a leading occupation; it is difficult, as one put it, 
to read in a two roomed whare where there are seven other people. 
Some saw their last book at school while others had a passing ac- 
quaintance with comics and the poorest types of magazines. With 
those who have had little education or were former members of special 
classes lack of usage tokens a return to the near illiteracy stage. Such 
major demands as are made by this group centre on Westerns, war 
stories, mechanical magazines and Maori history. Books are treated 
harshly, not I feel with projected malice, but chiefly because of this 
lack of acquaintance with books. A strange self-consciousness is 
apparent and the reader of good books or the man who attends cul- 
tural groups is viewed with some disfavour while the back-slapping, 
hard-labouring, non-caring vegetative type is widely popular. Even 
when working with the poor old illiterate one has this feeling that all 
work covered is of the utmost secrecy and must on no account be 
divulged to the rest. Another aspect too is that reading is a solitary 
occupation and few of our Maoris are attracted to the solitary—they 
are happy only in the group. There are of course exceptions and there 
is a growing demand for the Te Rangi Hiroa books and others on 
Polynesian travels and history. 

The Maori too is very adept at the mechanical side of life and we 
can provide tractors, trucks, bulldozers and other items of mechanical 
equipment. In his search for proficiency he is prepared to take a few 
hurdles and we provide them in the way of courses and attached 
reading. This reading of course does not offend group susceptibilities. 
Maori language and customs is a source of interest and many have 
expressed a wish for further study. Teachers of Maori are however 
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hard to come by and we are still searching. There is no doubt that 
Maori language studies combined with a study of social problems 
past and present could do much for our Maori people. Teach Your- 
self Maori by Harawira and the magazine Te Ao Hou are in big 
demand and they will circulate until they drop to pieces. As in any 
under-educated group the worst aspects of racialism will from time to 
time raise their ugly head. Groups on both sides magnify minor in- 
cidents; the group feels affronted and the administration steps in to 
prevent individual injury or ugly group situations developing. It is as 
though our particular society represents in microcosm the great un- 
thinking and unread outside. 

Our policy necessarily being one of the open door variety we do 
have from time to time non-English speaking immigrants here on 
temporary location. They represent another of our headaches and the 
search for literature for them is never ending. No matter what their 
educational standard, and for most it is very low, they are avid readers 
in their own language. It may be that the book represents home, an 
island in a foreign sea; be that as it may the demand remains. Country 
Library Service helps out as far as it can but the supply is not un- 
limited. Another strange and noticeable fact is that all books requested 
are the best of the classics, as are all books received from the foreign 
homeland. I feel there must surely be selective factors operating 
otherwise such perspicacious readers would not be sharing our roof. 
We have our little grumble about books in this field as the language 
conversion project is not made easier by the quality of the New Zea- 
land textbooks provided. When using them one is reminded of the 
first time dinghy builder who complained that all textbooks on the 
subject assumed that he was a carpenter and joiner who had recently 
completed two cabin cruisers. There can be no doubt that the first 
words that they would learn here would not be the ones recommended 
by Dolch. Junior school books cannot be pressed into service either 
as our men, quite rightly, demand simple vocabulary books at an 
adult level; so we are left to our own devices. 

University students and others doing professional courses, a small 
minority of the borstal population, are present in ones and twos. In 
most cases a continuation of the university or professional work is 
seen by the administration to be the path of reform and all reason- 
able facilities for further studies are given. Books of course are the 
big problem but here again Country Library Service steps in and has 
honoured all requests and ensured a continuous supply. In the last 
academic year there were about five people doing work of this type 
and a constant book stream was flowing. Very few of these books 
were lost by the way; whether that was due to the careful guard of 
the people concerned or the lack of attraction of the books I really 
cannot say. The assimilation of the last university student provided 
an interesting study in social relations within the borstal society. For 
many a long month he was viewed with considerable distrust; then 
he thumped one of his persistent provokers over the ear and society 
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changed overnight. He was accepted, differential calculus, Newtonian 
physics and the square of minus one notwithstanding. We have another 
interesting professional at the moment even if of slightly lower status. 
Now this youth, at some unspecified period in the past, was greatly im- 
pressed by a bacteriologist and the wish to study the minute has re- 
mained since. After many youths we prevailed on the administration to 
allow the man his microscope and happiness prevailed. But trouble 
developed again as the studies become more catholic. Frogs’ spawn, 
pond scum, rotting vegetables and other substances were collected, 
bottled and observed. Unfortunately one of his more promising cul- 
tures came under the eye of a non-graduate officer who locked him 
up for suspected home brewing. We managed to get the microscope 
back, together with several books on technique. But trouble developed 
again. This time our man had the call to the real operational field of 
the instrument—to the hospital. Once the call comes to a true believer 
there can be no holding back, and in the great tradition, our man 
swallows the lens of the microscope and returns to his people. He 
is back and reading Man, Microbe and. Malady, Rats, Lice and His- 
tory and How to Classify Fungi on Fruit. 

Whenever men have hours of solitary meditation they naturally 
turn to books, and we realise the great responsibility this puts on us. 
It is not sufficient for us just to provide a bookroom, as we do at 
present; our libraries must be competitive with the best on the out- 
side if we are to use to the full the tremendous power for change that 
lies within books. We must be no less than frank in admitting the 
shortcomings of our present bookrooms which in many cases are 
crammed into any spare annexe of an overcrowded building. In most 
cases they are anything but conducive to the contemplative atmos- 
phere. At this institution there is great development and we are 
eagerly hoping that our new administration block with its new library 
will be finished this year. We are hoping and pressing too for it to 
include much that is worthwhile in similar institutional libraries over- 
seas. We are asking also for a decent type of library and reading room 
to be included in the new villa dormitories soon to be constructed 
on this farm. In the older blocks, where littie can be done, we en- 
visage a pleasant type of mobile trolley. 

We try to pick as our librarians those who know and love books and 
not those who know only how to keep them, but I have already dis- 
cussed this aspect. There is no doubt that the future lies in the trained 
librarian whether he be a borstal trainee or an officer. Of other spurs 
to reading one can mention the Justice Department’s literary com- 
petition which each year sends a small group into action comparing 
literary styles and doing some creative writing. Officers too are now 
expected to do quite a bit of reading and to discuss parts of it with 
their men. This development has been further stimulated by the 
opening of the Justice Department’s training school in Wellington. 
Trades officers too are expected to “lead and lend” men further into 
the world of technical books. 
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To conclude, I would say that here in borstal our reading plan has 
an aim and a philosophy. Its philosophy is, I believe, to consider the 
trainee primarily as a young adult in need of extended reading and 
education and only secondarily as a criminal in need of reform. Its 
aim is to extend to trainees as individuals every type of reading that 
experience or sound reasoning shows may be of benefit or of interest 
to them, in the hope that they may thereby be fitted to live more 
competently, satisfyingly and cooperatively as members of society. 
That sometimes we fall short of our aims is obvious and I have men- 
tioned some of the reasons—many of them are the concern of the 
community and the government: matters of funds and buildings. I 
feel we all have a responsibility here—was it not Winston Churchill 
who said: “A society at any time can be well and truly assessed by 
the state of its gaols”. That we do fall short is a constant and pressing 
challenge. 


CANTERBURY REGIONAL 
LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Eighty-three librarians enrolled for the Canterbury regional confer- 
ence which was held at the Canterbury Public Library during the last 
weekend in April. Seventeen of those attending the conference came 
from centres remote from Christchurch. Greymouth, Nelson, Blen- 
heim and Rangiora libraries were represented, as were also Kaiapoi 
and Lyttelton, in the nearer approaches; while from the south came 
librarians located in Ashburton, Geraldine, Temuka and Waimate. 
The conference was declared open at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, 29 
April, by the President of the New Zealand Library Association, Miss 
Mary Fleming. After pointing to some landmarks in the early history 
of the Association, Miss Fleming went on to speak of library co- 
operation, which was the subject set down for that afternoon’s panel 
of speakers—F. C. Rainbow, C. Shearer, and Mrs S. E. Shea. 
There were, said Miss Fleming, various levels of cooperation. For 
it could be found not only at city, suburban and national levels, but 
also at the international level, as an instance of which she cited the 
international conference of library associations to take place this year 
in Paris, where it is hoped that there will be formulated some uni- 
versally acceptable definition of the “main entry” in cataloguing prac- 
tice. Turning to the New Zealand scene, Miss Fleming mentioned the 
various solid evidences of library cooperation provided by the Union 
List of Serials in New Zealand Libraries, the Union catalogue, and 
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the library interloan service. Finally, she sought to enlist the Canter- 
bury Branch’s cooperation in the matter of subscribing to a fund for 
defraying the considerable expenses entailed in the recent purchase 
of a building in Park Street, Wellington, which is to serve as the 
New Zealand Library Association’s head office. 

The conference having been thus declared open, a panel of speakers 
occupied the stage. First to speak was Mr F. C, Rainbow, repre- 
senting the Christchurch suburban libraries, sixteen in number. About 
three hundred and fifty people, he said, give voluntary service in 
carrying out the work of these libraries. The library buildings, some 
of which are getting quite old judging from Mr Rainbow’s account 
of them, are maintained by the Christchurch City Council; although 
the committees running the various libraries perform a little of this 
themselves, in the way of interior decoration, for example. The aid 
in kind (i.e., in books as distinct from money) which the suburban 
libraries receive from the Canterbury Public Library was described 
by Mr Rainbow. This, he said, amounted to 300 books sent to each 
library and changed every four months. (Linwood Public Library 
has on issue at present, from Canterbury Public Library’s Aid in 
Kind Department, 1,380 children’s books, 300 books for adult readers, 
and 100 books for intermediate readers.) Other forms of assistance 
rendered to these libraries by the Canterbury Public Library, and 
referred to by the speaker, include a request service through which 
their readers may obtain non-fiction and serious fiction; and a free 
binding service, whereby books needing repair are rebound, and 
magazines have their covers stiffened. The Christchurch City Council, 
said Mr Rainbow, in conclusion, has always shown a ready willing- 
ness to assist the suburban libraries, and makes provision for them 
to send a delegate to each New Zealand Library Association confer- 
ence. 

The next speaker was Mr Courtney Shearer, who described in lucid 
outline the way in which the library interloan service is operated at 
Country Library Service, Christchurch. His address was followed by 
that of Mrs S. E. Shea, who mentioned, among other things, the 
impressive scale on which interloan service operates, and the in- 
creasing use to which it is being put by the University of Canterbury 
Library. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session, we adjourned to the 
Canterbury Public Library’s Reference Room for a magnificent dinner 
prepared by members of the Branch. 

The evening session of the conference was open to the public, and 
was addressed by a panel of five local historians. First to speak was 
Mr G. R. Macdonald, who for some years has been compiling a 
dictionary of Canterbury biography. He described the sources he 
relies upon for this work—such sources as ships’ passenger lists, burial 
registers, early jury lists, and old headstones in cemeteries and church 
yards. He had, he said, found very rewarding the journals of Henry 
Sewell and of C. O. Torlesse, and the letters of Lady Charlotte Godley. 
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Second speaker in this panel was Dr W. H. Scotter, who is at 
present engaged in writing the third volume of A History of Canter- 
bury, in which he will cover the post-provincial period. The way he 
is approaching this task was adumbrated in his address, as follows: 
Local history, he said, tended to be antiquarian, being interested in 
the first occurrence of events, or in old things and places for their 
own sake. It piled up facts about institutions without regard to their 
importance, and therefore often put disproportionate emphasis on the 
relatively insignificant. It was interested in people because they lived 
in the district. In his view, a history should rise above mere com- 
pilation of information. It should try to extract the story from the 
facts, track lines of development, and explain influences and con- 
nections. It should be interesting to those not living in the area covered. 
Nevertheless, he continued, a general history became arid if it was 
not illustrated continually with examples of the individual happenings 
which led to the historian’s generalisations. For this reason, as much 
as to ensure that no significant event or person was overlooked, it was 
necessary to cover the newspapers of the period—and at this, his 
concluding point, he alluded to the period he is himself traversing in 
Canterbury history, which extends from 1875 to about 1935. 

The next two speakers in this panel were Mr P. R. May, at present 
engaged in writing a history of the West Coast gold rushes of the 
1860s, and Mr J. M. Sherrard, who is writing a history of Kaikoura. 
Both speakers reported the deterioration and destruction of old news- 
paper files. Thus, in 1918, said Mr Sherrard, a newcomer to the office 
of the Kaikoura Star burnt all the files of the paper published prior 
to that date. (These ran as far back as 1880.) About six years ago, 
he continued, the local librarian issued an appeal for as many old 
issues of the paper as could be traced. Something like 70 issues, in- 
cluding the first, were in this way brought to light. The librarian, 
after noting the contents of the recovered papers, returned the latter 
to their several owners, the names and addresses of whom he care- 
fully listed. Needless to add, Mr Sherrard has benefitted materially 
from the exertions of that librarian. 

Last to speak in this panel was Dr P. B. Maling who, some years 
ago, began compiling a bibliography of New Zealand maps made 
before 1860. Of these maps, he said, there is no really representative 
collection in any New Zealand library. His search for them had taken 
him into many overseas libraries. In the Public Record Office, London, 
he said, he had discovered that all the maps that accompanied early 
despatches from New Zealand were missing. At a library in Paris he 
had found a number of early Canterbury maps; and it is his belief 
that a lot of New Zealand material awaits unearthing there. He con- 
cluded his remarks by appealing for some New Zealand library to 
collect these early maps in a thorough-going manner. 

It should be added that in the Library Hall where this evening 
session was held, there was on display a collection of Canterbury 
local histories and biographies published during the past five years. 
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The collection included school histories, church histories, port his- 
tories—namely those of Greymouth and Lyttelton—and the histories 
of local firms and institutions. Also on display were plastic book 
covers and library furniture and shelving lent for the occasion by 
their respective manufacturers. 


On the second day of the Conference, the morning was taken up 
with a tour of some Christchurch libraries. Delegates first visited the 
Linwood Public Library and then proceeded to the University of 
Canterbury Library. After a morning tea break there, all went on to 
the library of the Christchurch Teachers’ Training College. The last 
library included in this itinerary was that of the University of Can- 
terbury’s School of Engineering situated at Ilam. To begin our tour 
at Linwood, and to end up at Ilam, was to be transported from some- 
thing old and antiquated in library architecture to its more splendid, 
modern embodiment. 


Conference resumed in the afternoon for its final session, at which 
Miss A. K. Elliot, former librarian of Timaru Public Library, de- 
livered an address on the work of the children’s department at that 
library. As this address has been offered in full to NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, let it suffice at this juncture to remark upon the way Miss 
Elliot captivated her audience as she described not only the develop- 
ments that had taken place over the years in the children’s library 
at Timaru, but also the ways of approach that had made those de- 
velopments possible. Nothing has been said in this report concerning 
the discussions that passed between one librarian and another attend- 
ing conference. And yet these no doubt, constituted one of its most 
useful and interesting aspects. To learn, for example, from the 
librarian of a smaller centre, that his library received an annual 
bequest of £125 for the purchase of New Zealand books, was surely 
something enough to make one wish that similar gifts might benefit 
one’s own library. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINTED BOOKS 
IN WELLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The following short note, submitted by the Reference Librarian, 
Mr C. W. Tolley, records the Wellington Central Public Library’s 
holdings of English books printed before 1700. 
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SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE BOOKS 
Nicholas Byfield 
24227 
Richard Hakluyt 
12626 1598-1600 
Flavius Josephus 
14813 1640 


John ‘Mayer 
17731 1627 


Samuel Purchas 
20505 1613 
20509 1625 


WING Books 
Meric Casaubon 
C 812 


John Collinges 
C 5335 
Davila 
D 413 
England 
E 889 
Richard Gilpin 
G 777 


John Nieuhoff 
N 1152 


Dom Francisco de Quevedo 
Q 200 


Jeremy Taylor 
T 334 


John Trapp 
T 2042 


Isaac Walton 
W 661 


NEW ZEALAND SHORT TITLE 
CATALOGUE 





There is now in preparation a catalogue which will list copies of 
all books either in the English language or printed in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland before the year 1701 that are available in New 
Zealand. 
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These books are of particular interest to students of this period and 
it is hoped to include in this catalogue not only copies of those books 
available in the libraries of New Zealand, but also those that are in 
private hands. 

If you have any books that fall within this period or know where 
any are to be found we should be grateful if you would get in touch 
with one of the undersigned: 


Dr W. J. Cameron, 
Department of English, 
University of Auckland, 
P.O. Box 2175, 
Auckland. 

Dr T. H. Hill, 

144 Oriental Parade, 
Wellington, C.4. 

Mr D. G. Esplin, 

144 Dundas Street, 
Dunedin. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Brian Hood moves to Ibadan 


News has recently been received from South Africa that Mr B. G. 
Hood, who has been City Librarian, Cape Town Public Libraries, 
since April 1952, has resigned to take up a position as organiser of 
the new Institute of Librarianship at University College in Ibadan, 
Nigeria. Mr Hood was the deputy librarian at Wellington Public 
Libraries for several years prior to his departure for Cape Town. He 
goes to work under another New Zealander, Mr John Harris, librarian 
at the University College, a former librarian at the University of Otago 
from 1935 to 1948 and a past president of the N.Z.L.A. 


The Cape Argus (26 April 1961) refers to Mr Hood as an out- 
standing South African whom the country can ill afford to lose, and 
commenting on his resignation states: “Mr Hood has given no reason 
for going but in the minds of many his departure will be associated 
with another event . . . apartheid is soon to be enforced in Cape 
Town’s libraries.” At present separate facilities exist, but they are 
informal, and apartheid is not enforced. The administrator has re- 
cently requested that apartheid be enforced by June 1962. 
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Malayan Library Journal 


We note with pleasure the appearance of the first issues of a new 
library journal in the Asian-Pacific area, the official publication of 
the newly-formed Persatuan Perpustakaan Persekutuan Tanah Melayu 
(Malayan Library Association). 

The Malayan Library Journal is a quarterly (vol. 1 no. 1 October 
1960) in English, issued in a pleasing format similar to that of the 
Library Association Record. The second issue for January 1961, 
features a report on the opening of the new Singapore National 
Library building, erected over a period of three and a half years at 
a cost of $2,154,000 Malayan. 


Some National Libraries 


New ZEALAND LiBRARIES vol. 15 no. 5, June 1952, p. 116, hails 
the first steps towards the creation of a National Library of Canada. 
In an article of mine in this journal vol. 16 no. 10, December 1953, 
p. 224, I was able to detail further notable steps, including the appoint- 
ment of a National Librarian under a statute of some eighteen months 
earlier. 

Now in the Australian Library Journal, vol. 10 no. 1, January 1961, 
page 29 we read of the introduction—by the Prime Minister—of “a 
Bill for an Act relating to the National Library of Australia”. The 
Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies said: 

“This is the first major bill on library services to be introduced 
into this Parliament. It provides for the establishment of the National 
Library of Australia. Honourable members will, of course, understand 
that we are not in reality creating a new institution, but are rather 
proposing that the library services of the Commonwealth which have 
grown up without formal provisions since federation should now be 
the subject of legislation by this Parliament. But we are also looking 
to the future in that we seek to define the functions and role of an 
institution which will increasingly play a national role of the greatest 
importance, similar to that of the great national libraries in other 
countries .. .” 

The bill seeks to establish the library on a formal basis as a body 
corporate. 

The history of our own New Zealand proposals is set out in NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES vol. 21 no. 7, October 1958, p. 137-141. 

The homework begun long ago has been done. Such different 
sources as Dr Osborn, Dr Sutch and the Government Statistician 
confirm our conviction that our national need is very great and will 
be very much greater. Canada and Australia have moved ahead. New 
Zealand seems to have ground to a standstill. Recently the Association 
has made still a further approach to the Government. We hope the 
light will be green this time and not amber. 


—S.P. 
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Committee on music library service 


Council has now confirmed by postal ballot the Committee on 
Music Library Service. The terms of reference are to consider the 
proper provision of music library service in New Zealand and to make 
recommendations, especially in the matter of national collections, a 
union catalogue and the institution of a national lending policy for 
music. The Committee, subject to the consent of those appointed, is: 
G. H. Briggs (convener), Mrs D. W. Freed, Miss Mary Martin, Pro- 
fessor F. Page and Mr D. M. Wylie. 


Library School bibliographies and reports 


Following are details of reports and bibliographies done by members 
of the 1960 Professional Course which are available on loan from the 
Library School. 


REPORTs: 


Brown, G. H. The photograph as a document. 

Greig, L. Standards and aims for a post-primary school library. 

Hamilton, A. S. A survey of library services to young people in 
New Zealand public libraries. 

Howard-Hill, T. H. Three aspects of university library administra- 
tion in New Zealand. 

Jaspers, J. R. The value and use of verticai files in public libraries. 

Loh Chee Yin. Library services for Sarawak. 

MacLean, H. The proposed National Library: some of the problems 
involved in an amalgamation of the collections and catalogues 
of the three State Libraries . . . with a survey of their catalogues. 

Park, I. M. A study of two special New Zealand collections: the 
Fildes Collection and the Sir Robert Stout Collection of New 
Zealand pamphlets at Victoria University of Wellington. 

Smith, H. S. Departmental collections in the university. 

Stevens, C. M. Survey of libraries run by a sample selection of 
industrial firms in the Wellington area. 

Turnbull, M. M. The reference departments in four Wellington 
libraries. 

Williams, K. S. Survey of issue systems in use in public and 
university libraries in New Zealand. 

Zwartz, E. A national music library for New Zealand. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 


Bassett, D. E. A bibliography of the freshwater fishes of New 
Zealand. 

Brown, G. H. Two early Wellington newspapers: a descriptive 
bibliography. 

Cooke, D. The Maori today, 1950-1960. 
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Some 


TWENTY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


now participate in our 


L.P. RECORD 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Since 1953 the latest and best classics, speech, jazz 


and “pops” have been added as released. 


Enquiries to 
N.Z. MUSIC SUPPLIES 


255 Cuba St. Wellington C2. 
Telephone 54-592 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 











Greig, L. Select list of non-fiction career books held by National 
Library Service suitable for boys and/or girls at a post-primary 
school. 

Hamilton, A. S. A bibliography for an outline history of the 
Christian Church in New Zealand. 

Howard-Hill, T. H. A select list of descriptive bibliographies of 
English literature, 1475-1800 (excluding the Romantics). 

Jaspers, J. R. A bibliography of New Zealand education 1947-1960. 

Loh Chee Yin. Borneo: A selected list of books and periodical 
articles available in New Zealand libraries. 

MacLean, H. A bibliography of New Zealand earthquake seismology. 

Park, I. M. New Zealand periodicals of literary interest. 

Pitcher, H. D. A bibliography of New Zealand children’s books, 
1920-1960. 

Szentirmay, P. Material on Hungary for public libraries. 

Turnbull, M. M. A bibliography of life on the gold fields of the 
South Island of New Zealand as described in books, pamphlets, 
and official papers. 

Walls, J. M. A bibliography of Robin Hyde (Iris Wilkinson) 
1906-39. 

Williams, K. S. An annotated bibliography of African and Asian 
folk-tales suitable for children. 

Zwartz, E. A select list of literature on English madrigals and 
madrigal composers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. 


It is hoped that copies of a few of these papers will be available 
for distribution to libraries. 


BOOK REVILEW 


N.Z. DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. Statistical publications 1840-1960. 
Wellington, The Department, 1961. 9s. 6d. from the Government 
Printer. 


All who have needed to find out what New Zealand statistics have 
been published will welcome this briefly annotated catalogue, for its 
well organised historical notes and its exhaustive coverage. Cata- 
loguers in particular, who have wrestled despairingly with the awe- 
some bibliographical complexities of some of the Department’s publi- 
cations, will find it a clear and unique guide. 


The Department is perhaps unusual in that its records have a more 
continuous historical importance, and a wider interest, than those of 
many. But we are fortunate first, that its officers have a clear know- 
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ledge of these records, and second, that they have organised their 
knowledge into a valuable reference tool. I hope that their enthusiasm 
and their success may be alike infectious. 


N. H. BurTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

Recently I had occasion to examine a facsimile of the Kilmarnock 
edition of Robert Burns’ Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, 1786, 
and in case other librarians see such a volume, I think they should 
note its characteristics. The original is worth £500 to £1,000, and it 
could be important not to be in error on such an identification. Burns’ 
MSS. are in the same position, for there are hosts of forgeries extant. 

This facsimile is excellently done: print, paper, page-size, wrapper, 
are all as in the original. The paper especially is a laid specimen, with 
convincing wire lines. But nowhere is there any notice that the volume 
is not the original book. It is common practice for this to be stated 
on the cover, the verso of the title-page or by way of a colophon at 
the back. 
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The only methods I could use to identify a facsimile were to 
establish by the feel and texture that the paper was made of part 
esparto (not used in paper-making till about 1855), and therefore 
rather more soft and bulky, and that the printing was not done from 
metal types, but from plates. The former usually gives a clearer edge 
to the printed letter, and with a magnifying glass one can discern 
where a very slight amount of ink has been squeezed out. Had this 
volume been rebound carefully in old calf, I think one would have 
little initial reason to suspect its bona fides. 

I should like to thank Mr R. N. O'Reilly for his assistance in 
tracing this volume, and for his suggestion to record something of it 
here. 

C. R. H. TAYLor. 
Alexander Turnbull Library 


Wellington. 


O Rare Joe Exon 


Doctor Howard-Hill includes in his note on Early English printed 
books in the General Assembly Library (N.Z. LipRaRiEs, May, 1961) 
a work by Exon, Joseph. 

With scholarly caution he lists it among items that “do not appear 
to be listed in the Short-title Catalogue.” 

While it would be gratifying to our sense of one-upmanship if 


General Assembly had something that was rare even among rare 
books, it is only fair to our younger bibliographers to point out that 
the catch in this entry would have been more obvious had it been 
printed “Exon [full-stop comma] Joseph,” for they might then have 
thought of the more familiar Cantuar [colon] and Ebor [full-stop]. 

Joseph Hall, 1574-1656, bishop of Exeter 1627-1641, is on record 
as the author of this work in DNB, vol. XXIV, p. 79, col. 2, and in 
STC at No. 12702. 

Ollard, S. L., A Dictionary of English Church History, 3d. ed., 
Mowbrays, 1948, is invaluable to cataloguers and reference staff for 
answering the simple question: what was the surname of the bishop 
who had a Christian name and a diocese at such-and-such a date? Is 
the ground covered elsewhere? 


E. B. JACKSON. 


Canterbury Public Library 


Dr Hill comments that though he is mortified by his lack of familiarity 
with the obscurer (to a New Zealander) English diocesan abbrevi- 
ations, he is mollified by the interest shown in this work and hopes 
that other librarians will not be reluctant to assist the compilers of 
the New Zealand STC when correction proves necessary. 

—Eb. 
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LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”°—5/1 each. 
Up.to 15” x 10’—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 
Highest Quality. 

Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 
Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 
Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 
Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 

Catalogues supplied on request. 


RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
PARAPARAUMU 
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Some important new 


OXFORD BOOKS 


Infantry Brigadier, by Major General Sir Howard 
Kippenberger. 
To be reissued in durable paper covers. 15/-N.Z. 


The Discovery of New Zealand, by Dr J. C. Beaglehole 
An extensively Revised Edition of the original Cen- 
tennial Surveys volume. 21/- N.Z. 


The Ascent of Dhaulagiri, by Max Eiselin. 
Illustrated in colour, half-tones. Describes the Swiss 
conquest of the “white mountain” of the Himalayas. 
31/-N.Z. 


The Australian Police Forces, by G. M. O’Brien. 
A most interesting and readable book by a “serving 
policeman”. Well illustrated. 34/-N.Z. 


Science and Government, by C. P. Snow. 
A brilliant and provocative essay by a well-known 
novelist who is also a scientist and administrator. 
12/3 N.Z. 


The Astronomy of Love, by Jon Stallworthy. 
One of the younger poets who is attracting a good 
deal of attention—comes from a well-known New 
Zealand family. 14/-N.Z. 


of all booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Wellington 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 4 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 
This extra depth also. allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra 3 of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7# in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7i in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7§ in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7f in. 73 in. x 18in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC5 8% in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8 in. 8iin. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 


CUT PLASTIC PIECES 
Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—S5d each 


Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 





Sav you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today.for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Spécial printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Flat 


Bock Card Printed two sides White 
and Buff. 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered giued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Biue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 


“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


Catalogue Card White. 
Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 
Borrowers’ Card Pink. 

10 ~=Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
(RE RS Se eS me ce RE SRE A Se ee 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue [-] Address 
Price List and Order Forms [_] School /College 
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NEW ZEALAND 
‘BOOKS 


Published by— 
WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


FOOL’S GOLD 

by Henrietta Mason. Inspired by the diaries of the 
authors’ grandmother, this story has the special ring of 
truth . . . a young English girl disguises herself as a boy 
and joins a West Coast gold rush. How she is tracked 
down by an old friend with whom she falls in love, and 
the outcome of their love affair are part of an exciting 
adventure story of New Zealand in its young and bois- 
terous days. Price 12s. 6d. 


HOUSE IN HAVEN STREET 

by Helen Dawson. A thrilling detective story set in the 
South Island. Noreen, niece of a famous woman detec- 
tive, finds herself involved in exciting and dangerous 
adventures and succeeds in bringing a gang of criminals 
to justice. For boys and girls. Price 11s. 6d. 


STORY OF A NEW ZEALAND RIVER 


by Jane Mander. A beautifully written story of the early 
settlers in North Auckland. Price 16s. 6d. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD 

By Ray Mount Rogers. This is a first class and dramatic 
story, set mostly in New Zealand in the first years of 
the century. Price 18s. 
SPUR OF THE MORNING 

by Alan Mulgan, this is a reprint of a tale of love, 
politics and football in early New Zealand. 12s. 6d. 
THE SHORT MADNESS 

by Arthur Manning. Set in a small anonymous New 
Zealand town, the local scene is brilliantly portrayed in 
this story of jealousy and anger. Price 12s. 6d. 
WHITE MAN’S SHOES 

by Olaf Ruhen. A topical novel of the difficulties of 
introducing civilisation to the primitive people of a 
Pacific Island. Price 15s. 


Available from the Publishers .. . . 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LID. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill, 
London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne 





PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 
REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON AS A MAGAZINE 








